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Leeume Potsonina. 


- We have moved on a long way since the time when 
horses were fed only on oats and hay with perhaps a 
few beans on special occasions. In those days we 
grew all our own hay, and imported as horse food 
very little save a few Russian oats; now we import 
oats from every quarter of the globe, as well as maize, 
peas, beans, gram, barley and rice, to be used as food 
for horses. Hay also is now imported in enormous 
quantities and in ever varying qualities. Canada 
has sent us some remarkably good provender, and 
the promoters of home industries have established a 
new business by which inferior stuffs from other 
countries are re-baled here and then sold as Canadian. 
Oolic and death from intestinal complaints have in 
some towns been notably prevalent amongst horses 
during the last year and inferior hay has often been 
the cause. 

. Less frequently disease and death has been traced 
to the grains used, but we have heard of two or three 
eases of poisoning from different parts of the country 
which were clearly traced to this cause. In one case, 
the oats contained an extra proportion of tares. 
Many samples of oats contain tares, and the vendors 
truly say they are an accidental ingredient due to the 
seed having been mixed and the two grains grown 
together. This excuse enables unscrupulous dealers 
to add tares by way of deliberate adulteration if they 
an obtain them at a price which makes the admixture 
profitable. Ordinary tares are not only innocuous 
but a richly nitrogenus food. There is however 

an Indian tare which possesses well recognised 
poisonous properties. It causes a distinct train of 
symptoms, amongst which roaring followed by 
suffocation and paralysis are the most characteristic. 
Horses poisoned with this grain appear quite well in 
the stable, but when moved out for exercise are 
suddenly seized with some laryngeal mischief which 
«auses intense roaring, and sometimes death from 
suffocation before the trachea can be opened. Some 
years ago Mr. Leather, of Liverpool, reported an out- 
break of this condition, and Professor MeCall had 
also under his care a serious case in which a large 
number of horses were affected. The tare giving rise 
to this fatal illness is not easily distinguishable from 


poisonous properties are well known, and it is difficult wi 


throw light upon a question of extreme importance 
to horse-owners and veterinarians. 

Quite recently we have received two reports of 
disease in horses, from different town, in which the 
characteristic symptoms of Indian-tare poisoning 
were evident, but where no tares were used and where 
the oats were free from any foreign seeds. In both 
cases, however, the food included a peculiar kind of pea. 
This pea is about the ordinary size, of a light yellow 
colour, pleasant taste, and peculiar shape. It varies 
a little in form but generally has two flat sides 
converging to meet at a sharp border—not unlike a 
childs incisor tooth minus the fang. If our inform- 
ants are correct in tracing the symptoms to these 
peas we have a new source of disease to guard 
against, and the Indian tare is not the only 
legume capable of producing fatal illness. We 
should be glad to hear if other practitioners have 
any recent experience of these poisonous symptoms, 
or of the harmless use of the peculiar shaped pea we 
have attempted to describe. Now that all the world 
send us feeding grain for animals we are very likely 
to receive, either as wilful or accidental admixture, 
injurious material, It is important that veterinary 
practitioners should compare notes and exchange ex- 
periences, so that our clients may be protected and 
so that a useful form of food may not unfairly be 
blamed for causing mischief. 

Way nor Apvertise ? 

One of our contributors argues that advertising 
may be legitimately done by veterinary surgeons, 
and that if it were widely adopted it would be better 
for our clients and for ourselves. His argument 
seems to be that if a practitioner would advertise he 
would cut out the quack who now does a roaring and 
| lucrative trade in drugs and specifies. Possibly he 
might in time, if only he would lie more loudly and 
plausibly than the quack. [f we all were to advertise 
the least scrupulous would be the most successful. 
If we are to trust to a vigorous trumpet blowing for 
reputation and remuneration why adopt such luxuries 
as study and diplomas ? It certainly is annoying to 
see ignorance and falsehood triumphant, but we 
| should hardly improve our position by adopting the 
| vices df our illegitimate rivals. We must endeavour 
‘to educate the public to understand that there are no 





of the useful edible varieties. In India its| ~~. shot drugs are only useful when selected 
— | specifics, that g y 


| with knowledge for each case, and that our advice 


to understand how it arrives here, and how it} and assistance is the chief article we have to sell— 


manages to pass into the hands of corn dealers as 4 


harmless grain. An explanation has been offered to | 


the effect that it is sometimes used in ships sailing | 
from Indian ports as dunnage or packing, and that | 


i i ivi re it is | late Mr. Ferguson of Leeds. 
hrown away on arrival here 1t 18 | la -_ 
ae oan t 4 to corn dealers as|¢olumn is a notice of a school in the Lake district 


sold (innocently and igncrantly) 


Ardinary grain, and by them used to adulterate oats. | conduc 


The truth of this story we cannot vouch for, } 
Ol | 





not a mixture in a bottle. 
A Veverranian’s Wipow. 


All practitioners of middle-age will remember the 
In our advertisement 


ted by his widow—a lady of attainments and 
character—v ho desires to retain her connection with 
the profession through its daughters. 
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DELABERE BLAINE. 





Amongst the group of veterinary writers who in 
the early part of this century contributed to our 
scanty literature Delabere Blaine occupies a prom- 
inent position. His career, sketched by himself, is 
prefaced to the third edition of his book on ‘“‘ Canine 
Pathology.”’ The last paragraph of this little auto- 
biograpby anticipates the possibility of the author 
being ‘‘ taxed with egotism and vanity for introduc- 
ing it.’”’ It must be confessed that it is not easy to 
explain why a “professional life of the author” 
should occupy the front pages of a book on canine 
pathology unless upon some such plea as a mild 
vanity or a pardonable egotism. Blaine undoubtedly 
was, as he claims, “‘ the father of canine pathology ” 
he was proud of that position but, like many notable 
veterinary surgeons since his day, he was not averse 
to itsbeing known that his progenitors were ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries, and that he himself was intended 
for some loftier calling than dog doctoring. His 
early life is thus described by himself :— 

‘‘T was educated with my maternal grandfather, a 
dignitary of the cathedral of St. David’s ; the bishop 
of the diocese becomingmy godfather, with an under- 
standing that I was to be brought up to the church, 
under his auspices. Unfortunately, the principles 
of my father, as a dissenting divine, frustrated these 
prospects; and it was at length agreed between the 
two parents, that I should be consigned to a less 
scholastic but more laborious profession, the ars 
medendi, which first aberration laid the foundation of 
all the subsequent ones; for of all professions, that 
of a parish priest offers the fewest temptations to 
deviate from a direct course. In consequence of this 
agreement I was, at the age of fourteen, placed with 
an eminent practitioner in Buckinghamshire ; and at 
twenty-one was entered a pupil at the Borough 
Hospitals, under the direct guidance of the ingenious 
Dr. Haighton, where I remained nearly three years, 
the last of which was passed under the roof of this 
friend of my family ; and to whom during my stay, 
it was my study to discharge some of my obligations, 
by actively employing myself in assisting him in his 
physiological experiments, and in myself making 
many of those particular dissections, and the whole 
of the drawings designed to illustrate the re-wnion of 
divided nerves, and the nature of the interposed sub- 
stance, that gained him the prize medal of the Royal 
Institution ; and which further led to the discovery 
of the division of the facial nerves as a cure for tic 
douloureux. About this time the public attention 
became engaged in forming a national college for the 
systematic study of brute medicine. One professor 
(M. St. Bel) had been already engaged ; and there 
was yet wanting an assistant teacher of anatomy and 
demonstrator ; which being oftered me, I accepted, 
and by so doing a second important aberration 
from purposed intentions was committed; but 


enthusiastically attached to animals as I was, 
as well as to natural history and comparative 
anatomy, it was little to be wondered at, if a young 
man should embrace a situation where his duties and 








his inclinations so well accorded. It may also readily 
be supposed, that the time thus passed would tend 
to divert my attention from my legitimate profession 
of human medicine; and although, after I left the 
Veterinary College, I resumed it for a twelvemonth 
in Sussex, yet I was again influenced, by strong 
temptations held out, to enter on a course of public 
teaching of the veterinary art ; and also to engage in 
the practice of it at Lewes, where I met with much 
notice and encouragement.” 


When Blaine left the Veterinary College he was. 
probably about 24 years ofage. There is a tradition 
that the cause of his leaving was inability to agree 
with Professor St. Bel, and his subsequent career 
gives excuse for the supposition that he was of an 
independent temper, and perhaps wanting in self- 
control. He left the College, and for a year prac- 
tised as a surgeon. Then for a few months he went. 
back to veterinary practice. Once more he resumed 
human surgery, first in a militia regiment and then 
in a troop of horse artillery at Woolwich, where he 
was requested to add to his duties the inspection of 
the extraordinary cases which might occur amongst. 
the horses. Again he changes, and we find him asa. 
surgeon in London. During his spare time he pre- 
pared and published ‘‘ The Anatomy of the Horse ”’ 
in foliomonthly numbers. Then the death of a rela- 
tive invested him with a smali fortune, and he for- 
sook medicine for the easier profession of a sporting: 
country gentleman. Sport and extravagance in a. 
few years compelled a return to work, and Blaine’s. 
experience was widened by a campaign in Ireland 
as an officer of militia during rebellion, and then by 
service as surgeon with a regiment in Holland. His 
next change is to the North of England, where he 
amused himself sketching, shooting and fishing, and 
worked at collecting and arranging materials for his 
‘Veterinary Outlines.’”’ This book was a success, 
and determined our author’s future career. He 
removed to London and settled down to veter- 
inary, practice. To use his own words: “I, how- 
eyér, removed to London, where 1 some time 
lingered in uncertainty; but my Veterinary Out- 
lines, which I had in the meantime published, be- 
coming known, together with the public remem- 
brance of what little notoriety attached to my name 
as an early teacher at the Veterinary College, almost 
insensibly, and certainly unexpectedly, drew me into 
correspondences and practice on the diseases of 
horses, dogs, and domestic animals in general, which, 
increasing daily, at length determined me to devote 
all my future professional energies to these subjects. 
In this almost unbeaten tract I might hope to reap 
both fame and emolument ; and although it might not 
appear so honourable a calling as that of human 
médicine, it was, at least, a very useful one, and, 
under all the foregoing circumstances, the most pru- 
dent one. The resolve was followed by a popular and 
extensive practice in the British metropolis, during 
which I produced a succession of veterinary publica- 
tions, all of which have received the meed of public 
approbation by passing though several editions, and by 
having been translated into several continental 
languages. Firmly resolved no more to deviate 
from this settled line of practice (which, although 
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it was not that it has ever been my wish that I had 
remained in, yet has proved a remunerating one to 
me, and I hope not altogether a useless one to the 
public), I remained engaged in it for twenty years 
although twice exposed, during that time, to temp- 
tations of a profitable and flattering nature to trans- 
late my professional services, first to India, and next 
to Russia.”’ 

Blaine’s account of his life rather gives the im- 
pression of an easy going man, with a love of sport 
and a knowledge of surgery, who somehow drifted 
into a veterinary practice. We hardly think he does 
himself justice. His writings show close and correct 
observation, clear reasoning, and sound common 
sense. 

In a little book published by him, (4th edition, 
1810) ‘‘ On the diseases of horses and dogs”’ there is 
a remarkable preface in which the services of the 
author are offered in assisting gentlemen to buy or 
sell a horse or a dog. Of course such a preface is 
not to be judged by the etiquette of the present day, 
but it certainly suggests that Blaine was a business 
man, quite capable of taking care of himself, and not 
at all likely to be a passive victim of circumstances. 
Blaine’s ‘‘Veterinary Outlines’’ was a mixture of an- 
atomy and pathology which held its place amongst 
veterinary text-books for some years. Until Youatt 
on the Horse appeared, White’s Farriery was its only 
competitor. It really only became obsolete after 
Percival had produced his Anatomy and his “‘ Hippo- 
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_ The system is easily explained. Instead of pour- 
ing a certain amount of chloroform on a sponge, and 
fixing the latter in a bag to the animals head, so as 
to exclude as much air as possible, the new apparatus, 
by means of a foot bellows, connected by rubber 
tubing to a graduated bottle containing the chloro- 
form, and another rubber tube connecting the bottle 
with a capacious nosebag, ensures that the vapour of 
the drug, shall be diluted with a certain proportion 
of air, and so be more easily and more safely inhaled 
by the animal. The nosebag is provided with an 
air regulator beneath, so that the supply of air can 
be controlled during administration. 

| The bellows is at first worked slowly and steadily 
so that the vapour is gradually transmitted to the 
| nosebags and inhaled by the animal, with the least 
possible amount of excitement and struggling. It 
was taught, and firmly believed that if chloroform 
were administered to the horse in this manner, a 
| large amount of the drug would be required and un- 
favourable results would follow, hence we were 
cautioned to exclude air as much as possible, and 
induce anesthesia quickly by allowing a proper 
amount of pure chloroform vapour at the first time. 
Being sceptical in this matter, and believing that the 
only way of arriving at correct conclusions is by 
practical demonstration, and striking out on new 
lines, I have devoted special attention to this subject, 
and have now proved conclusively that chloroform 
should be, and can be, administered to the horse in a 








pathology.” 
The work on “Canine Pathology ’’ though publish- | 
ed 60 years ago is still interesting and instructive. | 


similar manner to human beings and dogs. 
It is irrational in principle and practice, to half 
suffocate an animal while inducing anesthesia, and 


For years no other work on the subject approached | many of the objections to the use of this agent and 
it, and even now none of his disciples has surpassed | the dangerous symptoms recorded, must be ascribed 
the master. Blaine’s descriptions of distemper and | to the practice of rapid anesthesia combined with 
of rabies are true and graphic. He recognised their | semi-asphyxia. If I were asked what are the most 





contagious nature, and came marvellously near to | 
stating that they did not arise except as the result of 
contagion. Blaine’s claim to the “ the father of 
canine pathology ’”’ is beyond dispute, and if he had | 
done nothing else, he would well deserve honour as 
one of those who assisted to lay the foundation stones 
.of veterinary science. 








CASES AND ARTICLES. 


AN IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM TO 
HORSES, WITH REMARKS THEREON. 
By E. Wats Hoare, F.R.C.V.S., Cork. 


In drawing the attention of the profession to an 
improved method of administering chloroform to the 
horse, I do not wish to claim any originality in the 
principle on which it is founded, viz., that of diluting | 
the chloroform vapour with a proper amount of air | 
before causing the patient to inhale it. 


{ 


The apparatus, which is made by Messrs. Krohne | 
& Sesemann, London, is now brought to as near per- 
¢ experl- | 
| 


fection as possible, as the result of systematl 
ments and practical employment in surgery. 


essential features in the safe administration of chloro- 
form, I should say, without hesitation: (1). Time. 
(2). A proper supply of pure air. 

I must admit that by the system of administration 
which I am at present advocating, more time is 


‘occupied in the production of anwsthesia, than by 


| the 


other method, but a larger amount of the 
drug is not required, and consciousness returns 
in a shorter period. Of course as all those who 
have experience in administering chloroform to 
the horse, are aware, no hard and fast rule 
can be laid down, as to the period of time neces- 
sary to produce anwsthesia, or to the amount of pre- 
liminary excitement induced, in different individuals, 
This yaries very much with the nervous temperament, 


‘and is exemplified by the action of other narcotics as 


well as chloroform. So that in judging the physio- 


‘logical action of chloroform in the horse, we must 
‘take into consideration the erratic manner In which 


this animal’s nervous system may be affected by 
narcotics, and also the enormous capacity of the 
respiratory apparatus. As I contend that the horse 
should always be cast prior to administration 
although there are opinions to the contrary, it 
follows that even this process, causes greatly in- 
ased and irregular respirations, so that if, by the 


cre | - 
primary ex¢ iting action of the pure vapour, the 
respirations become still more disturbed, a very large 
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amount of the vapour is inhaled at one time, very 
probably accounting for the fatal results recorded by 
some practitioners. The object in administering 
chloroform is to temporarily remove consciousness, 
and thus do away with the perceptions of pain. 
Unfortunately in bringing about this object we 
eannot avoid causing a certain amount of depression 
of the vital centres in the medulla, but as the cere- 
brum is depressed, and its functions temporarily 
removed, before the medulla is affected to any extent, 
it follows that our main object should be to limit the 
amount of the drug inhaled, so as to produce un- 
consciousness without causing serious depression of 
the medulla. How can this be brought about in a 
safe manner? By causing the animal to inhale a 
certain amount of the vapour, so that the blood will 
contain a sufficient proportion to remove the functions 
of the cerebrum for the time being. By the apparatus 
I have described, the amount of tae drug can be 
accurately measured, so that it is impossible to ad- 
minister an overdose. 

When the proper stage of anesthesia is reached, 
we can stop working the bellows and we stop the 
administration at once. AsI have frequently pointed 
out there is no necessity to produce full anesthesia, 
in the case of short operations such as castration, etc. 
The first stage is sufficient in the majority of cases, 
in long operations, after inducing the proper stage 
we can leave the nosebag fixed to the head, with the 
air-regulator open, so that when necessary the 
assistant can work the bellows and so continue the 
anesthesia with safety. 


The large size of the nosebag is a point of im- 
portance. As yet our knowledge of the amount of 
chloroform vapour which a horse inhales at each 
inspiration and which the blood absorbs so as to pro- 
duce its specific effects in the nervous centres, is not 
at all definitely settled. I contend that the whole 
amount inhaled at each inspiration is not absorbed 
by the blood, but a certain proportion is exhaled in 
expiration, so that in reality when we push the ad- 
ministration the animal is inhaling the fresh vapour 
as well as the proportion which he has previously 
exhaled. It is a well known fact that it often occurs 
when our operation is completed, and the patient 
allowed full air in order to come to consciousness, 
that a secondary stage of anesthesia appears with 
perhaps irregular respirations and a more profound 
stage of narcosis than at first; such a condition often 
gives rise to great alarm, and very justly so, and it 


is of importance to arrive at a conclusion as to its. 


cause and prevention. Evidently it is due to an 
excess of the chloroform vapour circulating in the 
nervous centres, depending on too much having been 
administered. We push the drug too quickly at first, 
and do not give it time to produce its specific effects ; 
we are too anxious to induce rapid anesthesia, and 
to commence our operation before time, a struggle 
occurs, and more of the drug is administered, to pre- 
vent this with the inevitable result. 

How are we to prevent and overcome this? I 
answer, by taking plenty of time before commencing 
the operation. 

Here we have a capacious reservoir for air and 
chloroform mixed in the nosebag. We are aware of 








the exact amount of the drug which has entered 
the bag, then by lessening the amount of air entering 
by the regulator allow the animal to inhale what is in 
the bag before pushing the drug any further. I have 
found this an execellent plan; no doubt it takes a 
longer time but we have the satisfaction of little or 
no trouble in the return to consciousness. 

This apparatus is of grcat value in cases where a. 
skilled assistant is not at hand during the per- 
formance of a long operation. It is surprising how 
easily the animal can be kept under the influence of 
the anesthetic by a few minutes working of the 
bellows. This is far different from the principle of 
having an assistant pouring the drug in a sponge for 
administration, causing the operator anxiety that an 
excessive amount may not be given. 

There is no waste of the drug in the new apparatus,. 
when the administration is ceased the chloroform left 
is still in the bottle for use when necessary. There 
is no danger of asphyxia, in consequence of the large 
size of the nosebag, and I am safe in asserting that. 
it would be almost a matter of impossibility to kill 
a horse with this apparatus in any reasonable period 
of time. 

Here I must direct special attention to an im- 
portant point, that is, the recognition of the proper 
stage of anesthesia. 

I have frequently shown that the indications 
afforded by the eye of the horse are of no value as a 
guide, as even when a stage of anesthesia sufficient 
for any operation is induced the reflex action of the eye- 
lids will still persist. The condition of the limbs, as re- 
gards muscular power, I regard as the chief sign, also 
the loss of sensation on striking the animal firmly on 
the quarter. Catch hold of either fore or hind limbs, 
and if thereis loss of muscular power to extend them, 
anesthesia is sufficiently complete. 


In the operation of castration, the condition of the. . 


testicles isa sure sign of the proper stage of anes- 
thésig, the cremaster has lost its contractile power, 
and the organs are flaccid to the touch. 

The following are the average periods of time and 
amounts of the drug required, taken from notes of a 
large number of cases. 

For yearlings—for the operation of castration. 
Well-bred and in good condition, from ? of an ounce 
to 1 ounce. Time.—From 5 to 8 minutes to produce 
anesthesia. Time for return to consciousness 8 
to 10 minutes. In common-bred yearlings of small 
size, 4 an ounce is often all that is required, by 
allowing them time to thoroughly inhale it. 

For adults.—14 to 2 ounces are the average 
amounts, the time varying from 10 to 15 minutes in 
some cases. 

As an example of the exciting effects of chloroform 
in some horses, [ annex the following notes of a 
case which recently came under my notice. 

A valuable thoroughbred racehorse, 4 years old, 
in hard condition, had run in a steeplechase two days 
previously, and in consequence of his temper, his 
owner decided to have him castrated. He was 
carefully cast, and the chloroform administered by 
the method I have described. There was little 
preliminary struggling, but the animal neighed loudly 
and prolonged, the penis was in a full state of 
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erection, and placed against the abdomen, this con- 
tinued for some time till unconsciousness was com- 
plete, this animal took 2 ounces, and the time 
occupied 15 minutes. He came to beautifully, and 
never showed the slightest after effects, from the 
operation or otherwise, in fact, he neighed for food 
on regaining consciousness and returning to the stable. 


In the discussion on Prof. Penberthy’s paper on 
Pain” at the meeting of the National Veterinary 
Association, it was stated that involuntary struggling 
did not occur, during the operation of castration, with 
the animal under chloroform. 

I distinctly stated, as the result of practical ex- 
perience, that it did occur, when the non-vascular 
portion of the spermatic cord was divided prior to 
placing the clamp on the vascular portion. Of 
course if profound anesthesia be induced, such an 
occurrence may not be noticed, but what practitioner 
would induce such a condition of his patient for a 
quick operation ; the involuntary movement I men- 
tioned, occurs, as a rule, in all cases, where a proper 
stage of anesthesia is induced, and other practitioners 
agree with me that this involuntary movement may 
occur not only in castration but also in neurotomy. 
I have frequently noticed that in making post-mor- 
tem examinations of horses, soon after having been 
destroyed by shooting, that on cutting into the 
muscles, there is a distinct contraction and a quiver- 
ing motion both seen and felt. 

In such cases the cerebrum has been destroyed, as 
well as the vital centres, and still a certain amount 
.of contraction remains, so that we cannot be sur- 
prised at involuntary contraction remaining to a 
certain extent after anzsthesia has been produced. 

In concluding these remarks, it is with feelings of 
great satisfaction that I notice the rapidity with 
‘which the advocates of anesthetics in veterinary 
surgery are coming forward. The owners of horses, 
in nearly every instance, give us encouragement ; 
indeed, I know of some cases, where they refuse to 
allow operations to be performed, except under the 
influence of an anesthetic. 

Up to the present our opponents have not adduced 
4 single tangible argument to support their views, 
and unfortunately they either absent themselves or 
remain silent, on occasions where an opportunity 
arises for discussion on the subject. 

The £s. d. argument will not stand for a moment 
in the present day, it is opposed to professional pro- 
gress, it is antagonistic to scientific surgery, it 1s 
contrary to the dictates of humanity. an: 

We preach from the text Humanitas, Scientia, 
Utilitas, to an intelligent public, but do we practice 

such high minded principles as are expressed in 
these words. 

Let us clearly demonstrate to our medical confréres, 
that we are just as anxious to improve ourknowledge 
in that important adjunct to surgery, viz., the study 

_angsthetics, as they are ever striving to do, and that 
we shall not merit that taunt which was thrown out 
at one time in a medical journal, viz., that the cruel- 
ties attributed to vivisection could not be compared 
to those which were perpetrated on the lower 
_animals, by severe and painful operations performed 
without the use of anzsthetics. 








EXTENSIVE FRACTURE OF THE PELVIS. 
By J. Ranpoten Wexssy. M.R.C.V.S. 





The subject of this article is one of peculiar in- 
terest as showing what extensive and a multiplicity 
of fractures may exist in the living animal without 
any appreciable impairment of locomotion conform- 
able with the extent of the lesions. 

On January 29th of this year I was called in con- 
sultation with Mr. Knight, V.S. of Emsworth over 
the post-mortem examination of the pelvis of a 
brougham mare, the property of a clergyman in that 
district, and purchased about three weeks previously, 

The animal worked in the carriage regularly for 
about 12 or 14 days performing an average of 8 or 
10, miles daily, then they suddenly noticed her to 
drag the off hind toe considerably and observed a 
peculiar gait in the muscular regions of the loins and 
quarters. She was subsequently visited by Mr. 
Knight who condemned her as incurable, and upon 
his recommendation she was slaughtered. On re- 
moval of the muscles and, after suitable preparation 
for closer observance, the following fractures were 
seen :— 

1. Fracture of the supero-posterior process of the 
right ilium extending down the shaft of that 
bone about 5 inches. 

2. Fracture of the supero-posterior process of the 
left ilium extending down the shaft of that 
bone about 54 inches, 


3. Fracture of the right pubic bone on the antero- 
lateral margin of the obturator foramen ex- 
tending to the symphysis pubis about 8 inches. 


4. Fracture of a portion of the right ischial arch 
about 8 inches. 


I may say that fracture No. 4 was possibly caused 
by unloading from the knacker’s conveyance, as it 
assumed the appearance of recent origin. 

On the dorsal surface of the right ilium there was 
a large callus 44 inches in length by 2 inches in 
width, which macroscopically presented the appearance 
of true bone by being dense and able to resist digital 
pressure, but minus the periosteal covering. Chemi- 
cally it contained inorganic material, but micro- 
scopically Haversian canals were absent. There was 
also a smaller callus on the ventral surface bearing 
the same significant characters of having considerably 
developed beyond the provisional stage. The edges 
of the fractures on the left ilium and right pubis 
showed marked eburnation with rounded and smooth 
surfaces, due no doubt to frictional apposition with 
corresponding edges of respective bones. 

This case is interesting from various aspects, par- 
ticularly from a legal point of view. It also com- 
mands interest from the duration of time they ex- 
isted antecedent to purchase, which cannot be less 
than six weeks to two months, taking into considera- 
tion age, strength, and surroundings. seal 

I had not the good fortune to obtain any precise in- 
formation as to the cause of these fractures, but will 
leave that to the speculative minds of veterinary 


practitioners. 
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Professor Williams ‘quotes an instance in his work 
on surgery relative to a horse with a fractured pelvic 
foramen ovale, which worked in a carriage for several 
weeks without any apparent discomfort until dis- 
placement took place. 








COUNTRY PRACTICE AND ADVERTISING. 


When you feel inclined in an editorial to blame 
the profession for its apathy (and you are very faith- 
ful) you may forget how many of us are anxiously 
slogging away to make ends meet, and carry out the 
original object for which we, or our parents for us, 
selected a profession. Professional advertising and 
other means of raising a crust come in for an un- 
merciful amount of slanging by some of your corres- 
pondents, and especially those who haye acquired or 
inherited a good name and place ; but is’nt there an 
immense amount of cant in it, or shall I say that 
self interest outweighs the cant, and the established 
practitioner has become conservative whatever he 
may have been in his salad days. 


In the first place I would ask, why do the majority 
of us choose to become veterinary surgeons ? Is itnot 
to get a livelihood? Secondly: Are we different from 
all other men in not wishing to make a good business 
of it and acquire a share of the world’s good things ? 
Thirdly : Who are the men who make fortunes? Are 
they the most skilful, the most studious or accom- 
plished, or are they the men of business? Can any- 
one say that, with a few exceptions that could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, the business 
men are not the successful ones? The man who can 
sell a good sheep dip or a pound of coloured salts and 
fenugrec and advertise it sufficiently makes money be- 
yond the dreams of avarice, while the man who stud- 
ies etiquette may have nothing else to support his old 
age. Fourthly. If the qualified man does not adver- 
tise medicines he leaves the field clear to the quacks 
who advertise “oils” to cure everything except a 
broken leg or a turnip in the throat (which the V.S. 
may attend in the night). 

Is there no such thing as legitimate adver- 
tising ? The public will not send for a veterinary 
for every little ailment but they will employ 
remedies which I contend ought to be supplied by 
the local practitioner, and not by wealthy manufac- 
turers who get the profits while the V.S. gets the 
hard, dirty work of a country district. I could point 
out plenty of places in England where there is a 
space of from 10 to 20 miles between any two quali- 
fied veterinary surgeons, and yet we say the pro- 
fession is over-crowded. Why! The farmers spend 
enough money in horse and cattle medicines, and 
upon castrators and quacks, to afford a decent living 
to two or three qualified men if they would be men 
of business and push their wares (I can fancy the 
sneers of your elegant mashers) as does the soap- 
maker or the proprietary medicine vendor whose 
horses the qualified man is glad to attend. 

Let me ask your middle aged readers with country 
experience if the best paying part of their so-called 
practice does not consist in the orders they get for a 





dozen of this or that drench, which they or more 
likely their predecessors obtained a name for. Is a 
good all round medicine to keep in stock quackery, 
and if so how many of us do it? If we have a prac- 
tice worth the name do we not get into the habit of 
prescribing certain compounds, and is not the 
British Pharmacopeia with its mixtures, and pills, 
and ointments, and lotions, a collection of such use- 
ful remedies. 


I venture to say that a few good remedies as gripe 
drench, and cordial, and cleansing drench for cows, 
foot-rot lotion, and thrush dressings, and the like are 
necessary for the safety and well being of the stock- 
owner and his animals, and unless we get off our stilts 
and supply them, they will continue to be purchased 
from our natural enemies the advertising medicine 
vendor, and we shall continue to hear the praises of 
these things chanted to us by our most ignorant 
clients instead of pocketing our dignity with the 
profit of our sales. As it is we are daily insulted by 
the praises of quack nostrums, and it is difficult for 
us to conceal our disgust and envy. 


In referring to quacks I do not mean the regis- 
tered practitioner, who is often a very capable man, 
and in some instances not inferior to his qualified 
neighbour, butto those specialists, if I may so dignify 
them, who destroy a veterinary surgeon’s chance of a 
livelihood, dividing it with the medicine vendor, who. 
finds no difficulty in getting testimonials from the. 
highest in the land, or paying a hundred pounds for 
a full page advertisement. - 


I could name 22 persons whom I have met in my 
own district during six months who all do some of 
the work that should be done by the V.S. One 
undertakes calving jobs, and another “ cures” 
spavin, and another makes a speciality of ‘‘ festalow ”” 
and so on ad infinitum ; the public being badly served, 


and the more intelligent members desiring a veterin- ~ 


ary surgeon to settle in their district. We have the. 
men ranting practices and the stockowners wanting 
the men, but a sufficient living cannot be made with-. 
out getting rid of the castrator and the medicine. 
vendor, who is not the local chemist as your corres- 
pondents too often assume, but manufacturers in 
London and elsewhere, one of whom maintains 26 
travellers attending every fair and market to sell, 
first hand, cases of medicines at from a guinea to 
five guineas. 


While we are talking of etiquette, and overcrowd- 
ing, and town practitioners run a forge and give 


their professional services for a nominal sum to secure 


‘the work,”’ the country is in want of practitioners, 
and cannot get them because they do not advertise, 
or in’ other words make known to the locality the 
superiority. of their own attainments and the vir- 
tues of their medicaments. Yet another word before 
closing this rambling letter. I am an old practi- 
tioner, and have seen the public educated up to their 
need of a veterinary surgeon in town as well as 
courtry. The public did not know the necessity 
for canine surgeons until the last 20 years, yet the 
presence of practitioners with a knowledge beyond 
the concoction of castor oil and syrup of buckthorn 
has provided for some of our best young men an 
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excellent opening, and will continue to do so. I do 
not believe greatly in the overcrowding, except in 
great cities, where too many veterinary surgeons 
seek to obtain an easy practice and shun hard work. 
Grey Bearp. 








THANKS TO ELECTORS. 


—— 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY 
SURGEONS, 


Gentlemen,—I beg to tender you my sincere thanks 
for the substantial support you gave me at the recent 
election, whereby you have again returned me as one of 
your representatives. I can assure you it will be my 
earnest endeavour to merit the confidence you have re- 
posed in me. To the Midland Counties, the Lancashire 
andthe Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Societies who so 
kindly and actively interested themselves to secure my 
return I feel greatly indebted.—I am, gentlemen, yours 
obediently, 

R. C. Triecer. 





Gentlemen,—I beg to tender my thanks to those 
members, who at the recent election, honoured me with 
their support, and to say it will be my endeavour to prove 
worthy of the confidence reposed in me.—I am, gentle- 
men, your obedient servant, 

JNO. PENBERTHY. 





Gentlemen,—I beg to express my grateful thanks to 
all who in the past election supported my candidature, 
and it will be my earnest endeavour, as in the past three 
years, to serve you in the best of my ability.—I am, 
gentlemen, yours obediently, 

A. W. Mason. 


Gentlemen,—I desire, very sincerely, to tender my 
thanks for the honour you have conferred on me by 
electing me to a seat on the Council. Whilst always 
endeavouring to carry out the principles to which I am 
pledged I shall give careful consideration to all new 
matters brought forward, and use my vote and influence 
to help forward our professional progress.— Your obedi- 


ent servant, 
JOSEPH ABSON. 








EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 





BUYING HORSES FOR A FRIEND. 
(Before Mr. Justice Charles, without a Jury.) 
Lister v. De WITT. 





In this action the plaintiff, Mrs. J. E. Lister, sued the 
defendant, Ernest De Witt, a barrister, of 1 King’s 
Bench Walk, Temple, to recover damages, which she 
alleged she had sustained in consequence of an alleged 
breach of authority by him in connection with the pur- 
chase, for her by him, of a pair of carriage horses in 
October, 1893. 

Mr. A. Cock, Q.C., and Be 
for the plaintiff; and Mr. Willis, 
Brown were for the defendant. _ 

The plaintiff was called, and said that at 


Mr. Beaumont Morice appeared 
Q.C., and Mr. Horace 


the time of 


the transaction she was a widow. The horses were 
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her cheque in payment for them. When she first sa 
them she objected to them because they were not big 
enough, not because of their colour, She would have 
kept them had they been big enough. They looked like 
ponies when in the carriage. She could not remember 
Mr. de Witt saying to her when she said that she did 
not want to go beyond 100 guineas, “Oh, you cannot 
expect to get big horses for that figure.” She insisted 
that she had told the defendant that she would take noth- 
ing less than 15.1 hands. 

Mr. Laster, the plaintiff’s husband, was also called. at 
said that he had nothing to do with the order, ‘ens 
the day they arrived he went into the stables with his 
wife, who was then Mrs. Higgins, and at once said. “ Do 
not have them ; they are much too small,” Measuring 
them, he made one just under 15 and the other 143 
hands. 

In cross-examination, he said he did not like their 
colour, They did not match in that or in any other 
matter. 

Mr. Lister’s coachman gave evidence corroborating his 
master’s measurements. They kept them a month be- 
fore they were sold at Tattersall’s, They were then in 
better condition than when they came to the plaintiff's. 

In cross-examination, the witness said that when they 
were tried in the carriage Mr. Lister said that he did not 
like their action. 

Evidence was then given that they were sold for 
£39 2s. at Tattersall’s, and that one was 14.24 and the 
other just under 15 hands, and that they were then in 
very good condition. 


At the close of the plaintiff's case, 


Mr. Willis said he would call the defendant, and he 
thought it would be clear that the whole difficulty arose 
because when the horses arrived they were not liked by 
Mr. Lister, and that the defendant’s letter, stating by 
mistake that they were 15.1, was relied upon as a ground 
for refusing to take them. This being a purely gratni- 
tous transaction on the defendant's part, even if by a 
bona fide mistake he had stated in his letter to the plain- 
tiff that the horses were 15.1, he would not be liable un- 
less it were shown that in buying them for the plaintiff 
he had not carried out the authority with which he had 
been intrusted in a reasunable way. That question de- 
pended upon his instructions, and these, according to 
the defendant’s account, he had fulfilled. In such a case 
as this there must be a gross want of proper care to make 
the defendant: responsible. 

Mr. de Witt, called, said he knew the plaintiff before 
she was married to her late husband, and had been on 
the most friendly terms with her. One day, while visit 
ing her, she had asked him, as an old friend, to get her 
a pair of carriage horses. He asked price ; she said not 
more than £100. He said“ Well, Mrs, Higgins, you will 
not geta pair of big horses wit}, action for that.” She 
said she did not want big horses, as her carriage was a 
small one, and she wanted a pair of small horses about 
15 hands to 15.1, uot to exceed 15.1, He said he thought 
he knew of one that might suit her, but he would look 
and see. She said she wanted them about the end of 
September. He agreed to look about for her and let her 
know about it, so that she could send her coachman to 
see them. But she said she would rely upon his judg 
ment. He was sure thet the plaintiff was mistaken ip 
saying that she had said she would take nothing under 
151 She had never said so. The two horses in ques- 
tiou he had seen—both separate and together—and had 
driven them himself. One was bought of Mr. Pratt 
and the other of a Mr. Holmes. He asked the height of 
Holmes’s horse, and he had been told that when shod 
properly he would stand 15.1 hands; his groom con- 
curred. Mr. Pratt’s horse was also made out by them 








carriage, and were not as 
dant when she sent him 


entirely useless to drive in her 
represented to her by the defen 





to be 15.1 hands. In the carriage they looked alike in 
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size, and were capital goers. He turned his own horses 
out uf their boxes to make room for these before sending 
them up to London. Hisonly object had been to oblige 
Mrs. Lister. In his letter to the plaintiff of September 
21 he wrote that the horses would suit her exactly, and 
that they were 15.1. 

Tn cross-examination, he couid not say whether or 
not it was upon the faith of that statement that Mrs. 
Lister had purchased the horses. 

Mr. Willis, at the close of the defendant’s case, sub- 
mitted that the evidence showed that, though Mr. de 
Witt made a mistake as to the height of these horses in 
his letter to the plaintiff of September 21, yet he had 
not exceeded his instructions, and that he had authority 
from the plaintiff to purchase a pair of horses such as 
these were, viz.--about 15 but not more than 16.1 
hands. 

Mr. Cock, in replying, said that the law in the 
- was established in “ Balfe v. West” (13 “C. B., 

8.’ ) . 

Mr, Justice Charles said that the dispute was a most 
unfortunate one, and he would have been pleased to have 
been spared deciding it; but, as the parties had not 
come to any agreement, it was his duty to decide it upon 
the evidence before him. To his mind the whole matter 
turned upon what instructions the plaintiff had given 
Mr. de Witt when she asked him to get her a pair of 
horses. There was a direct conflict as to what these 
instructions were ; and let it be remembered that, as he 
was dealing with two thoroughly honest witnesses upon 
this point, he cast no reflection upon either side by his 
decision, whatever it might be. It was clear there had 
been a most unfortunate mistake. Reviewing the 
evidence and the letters, the learned Judge came to the 
conclusion that Mrs. Lister’s account was correct, and 
that the horses in question were not such as she had a 
right to expect from her instructions. He much regret- 
ted the view he felt bound to take, as the defendant 
seemed to have very good naturedly taken a great dea! of 
trouble over the matter. There would be judgment for 
the plaintiff for £70 and costs. 








MORTALITY AMONGST SHEEP ON THE WEST 
COAST, NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


The following is from a “ Leaflet for Farmers ” issued 
by the Agricultural Department, Wellington, and is an 
interim report prepared hv Mr. J. R. Charlton, 
M.R.C.V.S., M.P.S., Government Veterinarian :— 

Sheep in very considerable numbers have been dying 
on the farms along this coast, chiefly from a disease 
described by my predecessur, Mr. McClean, M.R.C.V.S., 
as yellow atrophy of the liver. During the past ten 
days many farms have been visited ; the living sheep, 
the pastures, water, etc., have received special attention ; 
and every organ and tissue of the body have been sub- 
jected to close scrutiny—the microscope being much ‘in 
requisition. Many autopsies have been held, the con- 
tents of the stomach, etc., being carefully examined, it 
has been thought advisable to mention a few of the most 
marked and easily detected symptoms, and to indicate 
very roughly and briefly the cause, and treatment, cura- 
tive and preventive. 


SyMPTomMs. 


Snatching movement of the right fore limb after rest, 
with occasional lameness ; drooping of both ears, at firat 
only when at rest, afterwards constantly ; a watery dis- 
charge from the eyes, and a peculiar and striking ex- 
pression of face; disinclination to move, and apparent 
inability to bring the hind limbs forward, the feet 


seemed to be put down almost from whence they were 
lifted. The nose is protruded, the breathing becomes 
laboured ; the wool may he easily pulled out; and the 
sheep, having usually selected a quiet or shaded place, 


sinks and expires. Frequently from thirty-six to forty- 
eight hours elapse between the early-marked symptoms 
and death, though often the time is much shorter, and a 
sheep will be found sometimes dying or dead which 
had previously shown no marked signs of illness. 


CauvsE. 


In all paddocks where these deaths occur it has been 
found that there is present in enormous excess food in 
which the albuminoid ratio must be probably 135. So 
great indeed is the profusion in which trifolia are found 
that a sheep may almost lie down and obtain all it 
can consume without moving. Sheep will suffer from 
acute and extensive degenerative changes in the liver 
when kept under such conditions, especially in a climate 
like this. 

TREATMENT. 


The sheep should be removed to a paddock in which 
there is not a great profusion of food, and in which they 
will take exercise in search of it. Food must be at their 
disposal in such variety as will ensure the presence of 
the well-known ingredients which are absolutely essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a proper nutritive balance. 
Beyond this a dose of laxative medicine, and a conven- 
ient supply of water in which a little chlorate of potash 
may be dissolved, will be the only treatment necessary. 
When change of pasture cannot be effected, the affected 
flock should be quietly driven into a stockyard, or into 
sheep pens where such are available, each night, and 
only allowed on the pasture by day. Care must be taken, 
to avoid overcrowding in the pens. 


ADDENDUM. 


Settlers must carefully note that this is not the condi- 
tion in which sheep pine more or less slowly away, be- 
coming emaciated, and in some instances losing their 
sight, the eyes sometimes sloughing prior to death. Sheep 
kept on pasture exclusively consisting of Yorkshire fog 
(Holcus lanatus), which is nothing more or less than an 
obnoxious weed, and cocksfoot (dactylis glomerata), can- 
not possibly remain in perfect health for any prolonged 
period ; and, though the sheep’s eye is peculiarly suscep- 
tible’to the influence of atmospheric and other condi- 

ons, yet there is no doubt that it is rendered especially 
so when the sheep are kept on a diet such as indicated 
above. Cocksfoot, of course, haz excellent qualities 
when young, and mixed in proper proportions with other 
suitable grasses ; but when it “ tufts,” and forms almost 
the only article of diet ina pasture, health cannot be 
maintained. 

Of the extraordinary influence of improper food upoa 
the eyes, the experiments of Chossat, Letellier, Majendie, 
aud others leave no doubt; repeated experiments prov- 
ing with absolute certainty that a particular diet when 
persisted in produced opacity, ulceration, and rupture of 
the cornea, with escape of humours of the eye, and total 
blindness. 








POULTRY-FATTENING. 





A large party of ladies and gentlemen interested in the 
poultry industry visited on Saturday the Iville Poultry 
Farm, at Baynards, near Horsham, the property of Mr. 
C. E. Brooke, Master of the Poulterers’ Company. — 

As seen on Saturday, the establishment was in full 
working order, and the various processes of rearing, 








fattening, cramming, killing, shaping and dressing fow 
cuss Miilemel ont described. On a grass field of poor 
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herbage scores of hatching-boxes are arranged at regular 
distances, ard in each is a hen either sitting on eggs or 
with a brood of young chickens. Each hen is taken out 
of a coop for 15 to 30 minutes daily, and during that 
time is tied to a small peg in front of the coop, this 
being the only opportunity afforded for exercise. Each 
coop is shifted daily the width of the coop, so as to pro- 
vide a constant succession of fresh, sweet land. ‘The 
hatching season lasts from the beginning of October to 
the end of May, and extends, therefore, over eight 
months of the year. The Indian game and Dorking 
cross is found to be the best for producing birds for the 
table, as they readily lay on flesh at the parts where it is 
most desired. For the first week after leaving the shell 
the young birds are fed on Spratt’s chicken food. Subse- 
quently they get a more varied diet, comprising a mix- 
ture of Spratt’s food and barley meal in the morning, 
rice and oatmeal or bonemeal at midday, and wheat in 
the evening. The cramming-house is capable of accom- 
modating a total of 632 fowls, and tha birds enter upoa 
this, the last stage of their career, at ages ranging from 
four to seven months. The pens or cages are arranged 
in horizontal tiers, one above another, all round the 
house, which is kept scrupulously clean. Each pen holds 
one bird, an arrangement which prevents any waste of 
energy in unseemly quarrels. For the first week the 
food consists of a thick mixture of ground oats and 
water, which is given to the birds in a trough extending 
along the front of each tier of pens. For two subsequent 
weeks the birds are fed solely by cramming, and are then 
ready to be killed. The cramming food consists of a 
mixture of barley meal, oatmeal, and skim milk, together 
with the hest beef and mutton fat obtainable, the pro- 
portion of fat being increased day by day. The cram- 
ming machine is a light contrivance which the attendant 
can wheel along in front of the pens. To feed a bird he 
takes it ont of the pen and places his left hand on the 
crop, into which with his right hand he guides an india- 
rubber tube from the machiné. By pressing a treadle 
with his foot he forces food into the bird’s crop, the con- 
tact of his left hand with which enables him to judge 
as to the amount which should be allowed. A careless 
or ivexperienced attendant might easily burst the crop 
by surcharging it, but a smart man will safely feed 100 
birds from the machine in the space of 20 minutes. 
Feeding in the cramming: house takes place twice a day, | 
at 7 a.m. and 430 p.m. The birds show no aversion to | 
the cramming operation—indeed, the clamour that is | 


raised as soon as the machine appears and the number | 
of hungry fowls to be seen stretching their necks beyond | 
the bars of their pens raise in the mind of the onlooker 

a suspicion that just once in a generation a bird may | 
lose its meal unless it enters upon av audible remon- 
strance with the attendavt. As soon as the feeding is 
over the blinds of the skylights are drawn down, and the 
birds are left in quiet and semi-darkness to digest the | 
meal which they received and to acquire an appetite for 

the next. The pens are only large enough to permit the 

birds to turn round, so that the wear and tear of 

muscle which would be involved in running about are 

avoided. Besides the plump young birds which are thus 

fed up, old and quarrelsome fowls are fatted and sold for 

making soup. The output of birds from this farm is 

about 5000 a year. 





Marriage 


At 11 Athol Street, Perth, on the 14th inst., the 
marriage ceremony was celebrated between Jas. l’eddie, 
M.R.C.V.S., (2nd FitzWygram scholar, 1890) second son 
of Thomas Peddie, C.E., Edinburgh, and Margret pans 
eldest daughter of the late Andrew Millar, Esq. Perth. 








| to Thorburn’s forge to 


THE DUCK-FATTENING INDUSTRY. 


Amongst the smaller rural industries of England that 
of rearing and fattening ducks is one of much interest 
and also one that might be made of greater importance, 
In the country around Leighton Buzzard, in the counties 
of Beds and Bucks, this business has been pursued for a 
number of years. those engaged in it being chiefly 
cottagers. The accommodation required is not exten- 
sive, nor can the initial capital be large, at least so far 
as money is concerned, though the capital represented 
by time, trouble, and careful attention must be far from 
insignificant. The Aylesbury duck is the breed employ- 
ed, and, as arule, the ducks which are reared and fat- 
tened are not bred on the establishment. The custom is 
for the fattener to buy his eggs from people in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to hatch them out under hens, Some 
trouble is taken to secure an adequate contingent of 
setting hens at the time the eggs are ready, and the 
people engaged in the business are fully alive to the 
advantage of getting the fat ducklings early tu market. 
The game season ends in February,and from then to the 
reopening of the shooting season in August is the time 
when fat ducklings make their market. Prices are 
highest in February and March, being then from 14s, to 
16s. a couple, and gradually decreasing to 5s. or 6s. in 
July, on the London market, the average dead weight of 
the birds being about 6lb., dressing to 44lb. After 
hatching out, the young birds remain for a week with 
the hen, and are well fed on boiled egg and other dainty 
morsels, With other birds of the sme ave they are then 
drafted into a “flock”’ of 100 to 126 birds. At this age 
they are exceedingly pretty objects—little animated 
balls of yellow down, with heliotrope-coloured bills and a 
plaintive chirp. As they get older the feathers become 
white and the bills grow paler. On a single duck 
“farm” numbers of flocks may be seen, of one, two, 
three, or mere weeks old, and this classification is the 
only one adopted, as all the birds are destined to be 
killed at eight or nine weeks old. Good rice, either Ran- 
goon or stained Japan, at about 16s. a ewt. is the chief 
food of the younger birds, and is boiled for use. They 
are also very fond of toast soaked in water. Later ou 
harley meal and toppings, or sharps, are introduced, and 


’ 


| when the birds are five weeks old they also get greaves 


or tallow scrap, which is boiled up in the food, into 
which stinging nettles chopped and boiled are intro- 


_duced, as they are said to cool the blood. The duck 


lings are fed thrice a day—at 7.30 a.m. ; 12.30 p.m., and 
4.30 p.w. They are never allowed to roam at will or to 
go on water, though a pail of water is allowed them for 


| washing purposes. Special care is taken in securing 


suitable grit to go in the drinking water. The local 
gravel has no clay with it aud will not bind, but suitable 


| gravel can be bought at Long Marston at 1s. 6d. a load, 


—The Times. 


ALLEGED BRUTALITY BY A FARRIER 


A case which originally presented « suggestiveness of 
savage and callous cruelty ou the part of a blacksinith, 
but which imputation was eventually effectually dispel- 
led, was heard by the County Court Judge at Blackpool 
on Wednesday. The parties were Thos. William Phor- 
burn, veterinary surgeon, who sned David Howe for £2 
4s. for professional services, and there was a counter 
claim for £10 for injuries done to a bay mare at the 
plaintiff’s smithy by one of his servants.—Mr. Read ap- 
peared for Thorburn, and Mr. Callis defended,—It was 
explained that cn the 12th July, 1893, a mare was taken 

be shod, and while there Howe’s 





nee 
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boy, it was stated, saw the animal struck with a hammer 
by a man in the plaintiff’s employ, and the next morn- 
ing it was found to ve lame, as certified by a veterinary 
attendant. The animal was laid up for 25 weeks, and a 
charge of 8s. per week made up the claim. Owing to 
the injury, Mr. Thorburn did not press for payment of 
his account, but Howe repeatedly pressed for compensa- 
tion for the injuries, and when the action was com- 
menced Thorburn also entered his claim fur £2 4s8.— 

Mr. and Mrs. Howe and their son, together with a 
former employé, James Kay, and a veterinary attendant 
named Pease, were called in support of the counter-claim. 
The latter said it was a common occurrence for some 
smiths to hit a restless horse they were shoeing any- 
where and anyhow.—Mr. Read contended that whatever 
lameness the horse suffered from had not been caused by 
one of the plaintiff’s servants.—Mr. Thorburn said the 
mare was almost too lame to stand when she was brought 
to be shod. This was also sworn to by two of the 
plaintiff’s employés and by R. W. Wild.—His Honour 
said that it was very improbable that the smith had 
struck the horse in such a savage way as represented by 
the defendant’s boy. Thestory all along was very ques- 
tionable, and he therefore awarded the plaintiff the ver- 
dict, and also on the counter. claim, with costs for plaintiff 
and three witnesses.— Blackpool Herald. 


PURCHASING A BUSINESS. 


At Surrey County Assizes, at Reigate, Mr. John 
Coleman Keeble, of the Spread Eagle Hotel, Epsom, 


part of the veterinary surgeon’s stock-in-trade. He 
valued the articles, and considered that £64 9s. was a 
fair price.—Mr. Matthew Clarke, M.R.C.V.S., of Wimble- 
don, said he did not think the articles were pertaining 
to a veterinary surgeon’s business. 

For the defendant Mr. Rawlinson contended that the 
whole of the articles were included in the £250, and 
also that they were very much over-valued. [f it had 
been intended that his client was to have paid for the 
articles there would have been some mention of them in 
the agreement. The whole amount of the valuation 
mentioned in the agreement had been paid.—The defend- 
ant gave evidence, and said there was no agreement 
that he was to have the use of the bay gelding or the 
black pony, and the bay gelding was used by the plain- 
tiff’s son aud daughter. It was fetched away without 
his knowing of it, and he did not object to this at all. — 
Cross-examined : He thought he let the bay gelding out 
twice. The defendant also denied Mr. Langlands’ evi- 
deuce as to his having said he should not expect the 
stable utensils to be included in the £250, and said the 
question was not put to him in that way. What he said 
was that he thought they did not belong to the surgery. 
—His Lordship said the plaintiff had been carrying on 
the same premises the businesses of a veterinary surgeon 
and of a job-master, and sold the two together.—The 
defendant was to buy the business for £250, and take 
over the forge, horses, harness, and brakes, at a valuntion 
woich had been done. He was of opinion that the com- 
bined businesses were sold, and all these articles were 
intended to be included in the £250, except the forge, 
horsas, harness and brakes. Judgment would therefore 





be given for the defendant on the claim. With regard 


sued Mr. Miller, veterinary surgeon, of Leatherhead, for | to the counter claim, he thought the plaintiff and de- 
£64 9s., balance alleged to be due to the plaintiff from | fendant had been equally unbusinesslike, and he did not 
the defendant, who purchased the plaintiff’s business. | think either of them thonght it worth while to make a 
The defendant counter claimed for £43 11s., chiefly for | bargain about the horses staying a little while at the 
the keep of horses belonging to the plaintiff—-Mr. War- | defendants place. He gave judgment for Mr. Miller on 
burton appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. J. F. P.| the counterclaim for £17 15s., the defendant to have 
Rawlinson for the defendaut.—Mr. Warburton stated, | costs.—Surrey Mirror. 

in opening, ‘hat the claim arose out of the sale of the 
plaintiff’s business as a veterinary surgeon to the | 
defendant, and the chief facts in dispute were whether | 
the articles named in a certain valuation were at all | 
within the category of things connected with a veterinary | 
surgeon’s practice. The plaintiff contended that these, 
had nothing to do with the business, and ought to be| % The Central News has been requested to publish the 
paid for separately, and their value was £6493. Of. following correspondence : 

the counter claim the plaintiff was prepared to admit | 3 Grosvenor Square, W., 
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DUKE OF PORTLAND’S HORSES. 





Report oF VETERINARY EXPERTs. 
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£13 11s., but the horses for which keep was charged 
were used by the defendant in the course of his business. 
—The plaintiff was called, and stated that in January, 
1893, he entered into negociations with the defendant, 
who fins lly bought his practice vf a veterinary surgeon 
for £250. ‘There was a jobmaster’s practice in con- 
nection with the other business, and the articles con- 
nected with this were to be taken at a valuation. The 
contents of the surgery went with the goodwi.l. The 
£250 was for the veterinary business and the surgery, 
and Mr. Miller paid separately for the jobmastér’s 
business. With regard to the counter claim, there was 
an item of £25 16s., for the keep of a bay gelding. The 
defendant had the use of this animal in his business, 
and let it out. With regard to the charge of £8 8s., for 
the keep of a black pouy, witness thought that as both 
he and the defendant used the animal it was fair that 
the cost should be divided, and he was willing to pay 
£4 4s.—Cross-examined: His daughter drove the bay 
gelding sometimes, but not often, and his son might 
have had it occasionally on a Sunday.—Mr. W. G. 
Langlands, of Epsom, stated that he heard the defendant 
tell the plaintiff, in reply to a question, that he did not 
cousider the stable utensils were included in the £250. 








He (witness) did not think the articles in question were 


June 7th, 1894. 

“ Sir—As so many remarks have been made about the 
illness at the Welbeck stud, I shall be much obliged if 
you would publish the enclosed in a prominent part of 
your paper. —I am, yours truly, 

(Sigued) PoRTLAND.” 


Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, N.W., 
June 4th, 1894. 
To his Grace the Duke of Portland. 

“ My Lord Duke—In compliance with your Grace’s 
request we visited the stud at Welbeck Abbey on May 
25th to investigate the circumstances connected with a 
fatal disease affecting the fuals there. 

We beg to report that, from information supplied by 
Mr. Moore, the veterinary surgeon in attendance, we 
gather that the dams of the affected foals have been the 
subjects of fever, and that many foals have been born 
before the completion of the normal term of gestation. 
These we regard as indications that the disease is not 
confined to the foals. 

From post-mortem examination of the carcase of one 
foal, which died subsequently to our visit to Welbeck, 
there is evidence that foals may become affected through 
the alimentary canal. 
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From the closest inquiry we could find no evidence of 
the existence of this disease at Welbeck prior to the pre- 
sent foaling season. 

We have formed the opinion that the disease was in- 
troduced by mares sent to Welbeck, though it is not 
possible to exactly trace its entrance. 

Strenuous efforts have been made tw arrest the progress 
of the disease by disinfection, isulation, etc., and we 
believe that those immediately connected with the 
managemeut of the affected animals have doue every- 
thing possible under the circumstances.—We are, my 
Lord duke, your obedient servants, 

(Signed) JNo. Pensertuy, F.R.C.V.S., 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine. 

(Signed) J. Macquggn, F.R.C.VS., 
Professor of Veterinary Surgery.” 








PARLIAMENTARY. 


os 


CHOLERA AND INOCULATION. 
In answer to Mr. S. Surru, 


Mr. H. Fowuer said,—It is true that M. Haffkine | 


has, with the consent of the Government of India, ino- 
culated a large number of persons in that country with a 
view to the prevention of cholera. I am not aware of 


the precise nature of the substance which he used; but, 


before he commenced operations, the details of his pro- | 


cess were submitted to the medical advisers of the 
Government of India, who, being satisfied that it was 
absolutely harmless, and recognizing the benefit which 
wculd accrue to India if the,experiment succeeded, re- 
commended that it should be allowed to be tried. No 
person, native or European, has been inoculated except 
with his consent or by his wish. The permission of the 
Secretary of State for India was neither required nor 
asked. M. Haffkine is a Russian subject, aud was 
recommended as a distinguished man of science by the 


Russion Ambassador to the good offices of the Govern- | 
I have no information as to whether the Russian | 


ment. 
Government refused to allow him to inoculate people in 
Russia. 








Horse Stung to Death by Bees. 


A horse and van belonging to Mr. Dalgleish, Selkirk, 
were proceeding along Elm Row, Selkirk, yesterday 
afternoon, when the horse was stung by a bee and sprang 
through the fence among three hives of bees. The bees 
instantly covered the horse from nose to tail, and stung 
it so severely that it kicked frantically about amid the 
wreckage. The boy in vharge of the horse did his best 
to release the auimal, and was also attacked by the bees, 
which covered his hands and face with stings. A number 
of men came on the scene, gloved and veiled, and 
managed to extricate the horse, which a]ternately pran- 
ced about and rolled over on the ground in an agony of 
pain, the bees meanwhile hovering,over the company like 
acloud and continuing their attack. The horse was 
treated by Mr. Robertson, V.S., but in spite of his skill 
it had to be destroyed in the evening. The boy became 
unconscious, and was medically attended ; but he is vow 
reported to be progressing favourably.—7'he Scotsman. 





Outbreak of Glanders near Denny. 


An outbreak of glanders has occurred on the farm «f 
of Harvies Mailing, near Denny, possessed by Mr. James 
Hay. A mare belonging to Mr. Hay was on Ist inst. 
found to be affected with the disease, and was on Thurs- 
day last slaughtered and buried in terms of the Glanders 
or Farey Order, 1892. Yesterday afternoon, another 
animal which was suspected to be diseased, was by 
arrangement with Mr. Hay also slaughtered and |,uried. 








Deaths of Cattle from Eating Leaves of Trees. 


A number of farmers and graziers in the Muthill and 
Comrie districts of Perthshire have sustained serious 
losses by the death of some of their cattle, through, it is 
generally believed, the eatiny of the leaves of trees. The 
great storm in November last levelled thousands of trees 
of all kinds in West Perthshire, not only in woods and 
plantations, but in parks and other enclosures. Owing 
to the enormous accumulation of timber, hundreds of 
these trees are still lying where they fell, and most of 
then, curiously enough, are in full foliage. One serious 
result of this has been that cattle in fields where these 
trees are lying have been eating freely of the green 
leaves, and this has resulted in producing disease and 
death in a considerable number of cases. One cottager 
has lost two milch cows, while others have lost one, 
besides stirks. Several farmers, too, have also lost a 
number of cattle in the same way.—North British Agri- 
culturist. 





A Veteran Pony. 
Hamish is a Highland pony in the possession of Mr 
| D. M’Intosh, head gamekeeper, Lochrosque Forest, Ross- 
shire, and whose well-authenticated age is forty years. 
| Born at Strathearron, in Easter Ross, he was bought by 
_ the Kilcoy estate officials in 1864, but seven years prior 


to this he wrought in the neighbourhood of his present 


\abode, and it is believed he was about three years old 
| when he began this career. Two years ago he carried 
| home a magnificent stag on his back to the larder of 
| Lochrosque, and in this work of “ up hilland down dale ” 
| he showed a deal of his old agility. Now, however, his 
| place is taken up by animals of fewer vears, and Hamish 
| 1s “ pensioned off duty,” liviog on the hills and feeding 
with the red deer. In his rough coat the severe wet 
| winter—a winter of incessant rains, seems not to have 
affected him or his constitution in the least. Neither 
'is he likely to decay for some time to come, as Mr, 
M’Iutosh will see to Hamish’s care and future wants, 





| CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE JUBILEE OF THE 
PROFESSION 1844-1894. 
SIR, 

The Smoking concert, like the many interesting affairs 
of the past w.ek, has come and gone. Numerically con- 
sidered it was a success, certainly so far as cordiality was 
concerned equally so. My intentions here are not to 
war the good that was, rather do I hope my remarks are 
re-echoed by many others, and that they may serve for 
reflection hereafter. Primarily, I desire to thank 
most heartily, both the sub-committee of the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society, no less those gentlemen 
who formed:the concert committee, and who practically 
controlled those movements, which culminated in the 
evening’s success, viz., Messrs. A. Prudames, (Chairman) 
F. W. Wragg, J. A. W. Dollar, W. J. Mulvey, J. Simp 
son, W. Hunting, and F.C. Mahon. To Mr. Pradames 
for his constant attention and quiet, tactful guidance as 
chairman of the committee. To Mr. W. Hunting who 
regulated the truly delightful programme of music, and 
whose chvice of “ artistes’ could not very well have been 
excelled, our best thanks are 
one, however, whispered during the eve to me that there 
was only one drawback, namely, too much of the serio- 
comic business. i fancy two-thirds of the gathering 
would reiterate the sentiments I hold, that if comic if 
was good in every particular, and certainly not calculated 
to upset the equilibruim of any prosaic individual, ger 
whatever quarter hailing. ‘l'o the courteous manager o 


due. A voice, a solitary 
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the Cafe Monico, Mr. Nobilé, a word of thanks is due. 
His kindness in many ways was shown prior to the con 

cert and the good cheer afforded us could not very well 
be excelled. If not diverging, would add a few words by 
way of a retrospect of the work performed in connection 
with our profession last week. I refer particularly to 
the National Veterinary Association meetings. That of 


.the 8th inst. I was fortunately enabled to attend, and 


was struck with the meagre attendance, and above all 
the lack of enthusiasm prevailing amongst the members 
present. Itwould be idle to deny such a state of things, 
and to attempt here to analyse the causes in operation 
would make confusion worse confounded. A feeling of 
lethargy has taken hold, at least, on the minds and 
actions of the great majority of our profession. Two 
splendid essays such as those emanating from Professor 
Penberthy and Mr. J. A. W. Dollar might have called 
forth a counter-warmth of enthusiasm, and led to better 
results than has been shown. Why the abseuce from the 
meetings, and smoking concert too, of many so-called 
“leading lights?” Was a smoking concert too deroga- 
tory to be considered? Further the grounds of a lack of 
ready financial support to the movements of the com- 
mittee of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
as also, to a smaller extent, of the sub-committee of the 
Central Veterinary Medical Society. Whatever the 
cause, it ill savours of a profession whose motto is vis 
unita fortior. Candidly speaking, would the same per- 
tain to the sister profession ? Comparisons are odious, 
but unity is strength, and I have certainly yet to learn 
that a spirit of unity has descended to the profession in 
these later days. It cannot, therefore, but be deeply 
regretted that the endeavours primarily of the National 
to organise a somewhat higher, in the opinions of many, 
social gathering were not productive of good results. 
The organisation of a smoking concert was seriously 
hampered by a lack of time, and by a want of hearty 
support that ought to have been forthcoming. By 
comparison, we know what the result would have been 
had an expensive entertainment been considered, and it 
forebodes evil in the future, this want of cohesion in 
matters of the kind, and above all at such a time as the 
celebration of the jubilee of the profession. Not wish- 
ing to entirely absorb the available space of The Veter- 
inary Record for effusions of what some may term a 
pronounced type, I beg to wish the profession still more 
success, and a spirit of revival of interest in the few 
social gatherings that fall to the lot of members of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.-—I am, sir, yours 
respectfully, 
Ertn-Go- Braau. 

Owing to pressure on our space, the above was held over last week 


AN ENRAGED CONTRIBUTOR. 
Ramsbottom, Nr. Manchester. 
16th June, 1894. 





Sir, 

Some three weeks ago I sent you an original article 
for your journal, also a letter in reply to a correspon- 
dent; these, with your usual generosity, you have 
thought proper to repress. I now enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope for the return of both. How is it 
that you dare not insert them? Are you such a mean 
coward that you deny persons the right of reply, to 
whom you have offered gratuitous insults. 

I should like to have a pen and ink battle with such a 
third rate driveller ; I would soon make you the laugh- 
ing stock of the whole profession. Why not take a few 
lessons in English composition, so that the precious 
effusions of your threepenny-halfpenny liar might reach 
third rate mediocrity. 

Sometime ago, after cashing a cheque of mine, you 
sent me an impudent dunning letter in an open 


SS 





envelope demanding the amount again, and you were not 
man enough to apologise for such an insult. That wasa 
dirty trick. A retaining fee from the Canadian govern- 
ment has made you take a clean right about face on the 
foreign lungs question, after insulting Prof. Williams 
for months on the subject, your conduct is beneath con- 
tempt. If my papers are not returned, I will bring an 


action for their recovery. 
(Signed) Jonun Howarp, V.S. 


[It is scarcely necessary to point out that sins of omission 
or commission in connection with subscriptions should be 
visited on the head of the Publishers, not on that of the 
Editor. —H. & W. B.] 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
ETIQUETTE. 

Str, 

In reference to Mr. Shorten’s letter in your last issue, 
I think we country practitioners should unite and petition 
the Council of the Royal College. Probably we should 
receive some help from the towns; but undoubtedly we 
suffer the most by these lectures, and unless we make 
ourselves heard shall continue to suffer. It is hard work 
for many of us to pay our way and appear respectable. 
Is it right that a few men should fill their pockets by 
giving these lectures and so prevent others from getting 
a living by the legitimate practice of their profession ? 
We have spent our time and money in obtaining our 
diplomas and now the public are to be taught the pro- 
fession for nothing, while we starve. I enclose my card 
and remain 

A CountTRY PRACTITIONER, 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Dear Sirs, 

I enclose cheque for 15/- in payment of twelve months 
Veterinary Record. I must just add that you have sup- 
plied me most regularly with it, never once having 
missed.— Yours faithfully, 

Downham Market. 


[We print the above to give us the opportunity to point 
out to those of our subscribers who may occasionally have 
iad to complain of irregular delivery of the paper, that 
with over 120) copies to get away weekly it is not practi- 
cable to *‘ individualise”’ the copies —all are treated alike and 
to add that in several cases in which we have received specific 
complaints of irregularities in delivery, and fowarded them 
to the G.P.O., they have been set straight.—H. & W. B.] 





. RALPH ST. JOHN WALLEY. 


Professor Walley asks us to note, in \reference to his 
son whose notice of death which appeared last week, that 
he went to Bombay in November 1892—not November 
last. 








Communications, Books, AND PaPERs RECEIVED : —Messrs. 
R. C. Trigger, W. Scott, E. W. Hoare, J. R. Welsby, T. 


‘Barker, J. Howard, ‘‘ Not a Vet.” ‘‘ Country Practitioner,” 


Agricultural Journal (Cape), The Scotsman, Blackpool Herald. 








Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W 





